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TREATY HEARINGS BEGIN IN NEBRASKA: 

SOVEREIGNTY OF SIOUX NATION AT HEART OF ISSUE 

"Wounded Knee happened because traditional 
chiefs and holy men of the Oglala people directed 
and supported our attempt to ascertain the treaty 
rights of the Lakota people based on an 1868 Sioux 
treaty. ... 

"We are going to attempt for the first time in 
history through the federal judiciary system, in 
front of a jury, to prove that we, the American 
Indians, do have treaty rights...." 

--Russell Means, January, 1974. 

LINCOLN, Nebraska (LNS) — Treaty hearings to de- 
termine the validity of the 1868 Fort Laramie Treaty 
between the Sioux nation and the United States 
government began December 16 before a federal dis- 
trict court in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The hearings could lead to the dismissal of all 
charges and convictions stemming from the 1973 
American Indian Movement (AIM)-led occupation of 
Wounded Knee. 

"This court has no jurisdiction to try an Indian 
for an alleged crime committed in Indian country," 
asserted John Thorne, chief counsel for the Indians 
before Judge Warren Urbom. He pointed out that the 
1868 treaty gave the Sioux al 1 of South Dakota west 
of the Missouri River, including Wounded Knee and 
the Black Hills, and prohibited anyone, including 
government agents, from being on the land. 

If the 1868 treaty is recognized as binding, 
it would be the first step towards a recognition 
of Indian sovereignty and a return of land guaran- 
teed the Sioux in 1868. 

Indian peoples sovereignty is the central 
issue being raised by the treaty hearings. The Fort 
Laramie Treaty provided that, the Sioux should al- 
ways live in a state of independence. Attorneys for 
the Indians argue that from a legal standpoint, 
the U.S. government itself recognized the Sioux as 
sovereign simply by signing the treaty with them. 
Treaties are agreements between nations. 

Indian sovereignty, however, has been continu- 
ally violated by the U.S. government. In 1871 the 
U.S. Congress passed a law declaring tribes of Native 
Americans to be dependent "wards" to be administered 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). This con- 
stituted the decisive blow to the sovereignty and 
self-reliance of Native American nations. 

From then on, the government refused to make 
any more treaties with them, and Congress passed 
a succession of unilateral acts further chipping 
away at their sovereignty and their territory. 

A bill passed by Congress in 1889 divided 
the Sioux territory into several small reservations 
comp rj !>i less than half of what the government 
promised them in 1868. 

In 1924 Congress passed an act which made 
Native Americans citizens of the United States, 
and the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 forced 
Native American tribes to abandon their own tradi- 
tional forms of government and accept structures 
of governing themselves under the BIA and Department 


of Interior. 

The continuing history of U.S. treaty violations 
led to the 1973 occupation of Wounded Knee. 

On March 31 > 1973 the occupiers of Wounded Knee 
proposed the establishment of a Presidential Treaty 
Commission as the basis for subsequent : 
negotiations . 

"The 1868 Treaty," they wrote, "recognized the 
sovereignty of the Sioux... our capacity to govern 
ourselves consistent with our traditions, heritage, 
values and beliefs, and... our relationship with our 
universe and among our peopl e. .. .Those premises and 
purposes of the 1868 Treaty have long been betrayed 

and those constant rcbuntTess betrayaTs~'hav* returned' 
us to Wounded Knee." 

At that time, presidential representatives agreed 
to set up a special commission in order to end the 
occupation. Later negotiators claimed that such a 
commission was not under their jurisdiction. 

"The days of treaty making with the American 
Indians," wrote Nixon counsel Leonard Garment, "end- 
ed in 1871. Only Congress can rescind or change in 
any way statutes enacted since 1871, such as the 
Indian Reorganization Act." 

The Sioux point out, however, that none of the 
"agreements" or "laws" passed after 1868 are binding 
since they don't have the necessary approval of 
3/4 of the male Indian population as dictated by 
the treaty. 

"Unilateral action by the congress and the 
states," said the Indians in a letter to Garment, 
"cannot destroy the natural elements of sovereignty 
...we are not asking for the negotiation of new 
treaties. We are merely asking for the treaties that 
already exist to be enforced." 

The treaty hearings are also significant because 
they mark the first time that U.S. courts have given 
validity to the testimony of tribal elders. 

"For the first time, the real experts are the 
witnesses," explained Jimmy Durham of the Treaty 
office in New York City. Over 200 tribal elders -- 
descendants of those who signed the treaty -- will 
present testimony about the history of the Sioux 
nation as handed down orally, and about the Sioux 
understanding and interpretation of the treaty at 
the time it was signed. 

"These people have never been allowed a public 
hearing since they're not considered by the U.S. 
government as the ' real ' Indian leaders," Durham 
explained. "Instead the government goes to the BIA 
leaders — Indians educated in BIA schools who the 
government gets to work on their side." 

Already during the opening day of hearings, 
the prosecution challenged the testimony of the 
tribal elders on the grounds that it was "hearsay" 
since it wasn't written down. But Judge Urbom res- 
ponded, "Traditional oral history of Indians isn’t 
hearsay. " 

In addition to the traditional Sioux, other 
treaty experts and historians as well as represen- 
tatives from other Indian nations -- Cherokee, 

Mohawk, Iroquois, Navajo, Hopi , and Eskimo -- will 
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offer testimony. A group of volunteer attorneys have 
been preparing for the hearing for over one and a 
half years. 

"We're unbelievably optimistic," explained 
Jimmy Durham of the Treaty Office. "U.S. law is en _ 
tireiy on our side, but we've known that other times, 
and the judge could ignore that...." 

This point was stressed last summer at the In- 
ternational Treaty Conference at Standing Rock Re- 
servation by one of the foremost experts on interna- 
tional law, Princeton professor Richard Falk. 

"There has been fraud and deception in the 
original treaties," he said, "and your legal arguments 
are powerf ul . . . .The Supreme Court has said on numer- 
ous occasions that it understood that those treaties 
were being violated at the very time they were 
solemnly entered into...." 

-30- 

[See packets #570 and 571 for background on the 1973 
student rebellions. See #652 for related materia}] 

MASSIVE DEMONSTRATION IN ATHENS MARKS FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY OF STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS IN WHICH 
34 WERE KILLED 

ATHENS, Greece (LNS) --Nearly one million. people 
marched through the streets of Athens on November 24 
to commemorate the student occupation of the Poly- 
technic School which occurred in November, 1973. 

The demonstrators marched from the Polytechnic to 
the office of the military police and then to the 
U.S. Embassy. 

The rally began with a memorial service at the 
school for the 34 students killed by police and the 
military during the November 14-17, 1973 occupation. 
The memorial was followed by an open air concert in 
front of the National Museum, which adjoins the Poly- 
technic School, and then the march. 

According to Demokratia, the newspaper of a 
New York based Greek-American anti-fascist organiz- 
ation, marchers shouted anti-U.S., anti-NATO and 
anti -monarchist slogans. The demonstrators also 
called for the punishment of those members of the 
then-ruling junta responsible for the Polytechnic 
massacre. 

The November, 1973 demonstrations at the Poly- 
technic were a major action in the series of events 
eventually leading to the downfall of the military 
junta which ruled Greece from April, 1967 until this 
past summer. Students seized the university on No- 
vember 14 and demonstrated for three nights, bring- 
ing over 10,000 people into the streets bach time. 

By November 16 the students’ demands had esca- 
lated from academic freedom to the overthrow of the 
military junta, the expulsion of all American forces 
from Greece and the withdrawal of Greek forces from 
NATO. Early the next morning Greek troops and tanks 
re-took the Polytechnic School, killing at least 34, 
wounding hundreds and arresting thousands. 

An official spokesperson for military strong- 
man Papodopoulos justified the brutal attack by 
saying: "It is impossible to have a Western-type 


society without order and security." 

The student uprising at the Polytechnic, how- 
ever led directly to the downfall of Papodopoulos . 

On November 25, 1973, Papodopoulos was ousted from 
the ruling juntahhe had headed for over six years. 

The military officers who moved against Papodop- 
oulos said that the deposed "President" was "mov- 
ing too fast" towards liberalizing the country. 

At that time, a spokesperson for Demokratia 
said the coup represented "rivalries within the 
officers corps" in which the "hardliners took over." 
The open protest represented by the Polytechnic 
takeover (demonstrations had been illegal since 
1967), however, clearly marked the way for the end 
of the military junta. In July, 1974, after a 
botched coup in Cyprus encouraged by the ruling 
Greek junta, the government fell and democracy re- 
turned to Greece. 

Constantine Karamanlis, a conservative who 
was Premier from 1955 until 1963, was asked to 
return from his self-imposed exile and again serve 
in that position. Largely because he was appointed 
Premier in July, Karamanlis was able to get the 
most publicity, and defeat several left candidates 
on November 17 to win the country's first election 
in ten years. 

Bowing to pressure from the left, Karamanlis 
announced soon before the election that he would 
bring criminal charges against Papodopoulos and 
25 other.;police and military officers for the mur- 
ders during the assault on the Polytechnic school . 

To date, however, Karamanlis has moved slowly in 
dismantling the junta apparatus and people have 
maintained pressure to make sure he carries through 
his pledge to punish former junta leaders. 

According to Demokratia, marches similar to 
the Athens demonstration in honor of the Poly- 
technic occupation also occurred in the Greek ci- 
ties of Salonika, Patras, Ioannina, Komotini, 
Alexandropoulis and on Heraklion (Crete). The 
actions were coordinated by the Students ' Organ- 
izing Committee — an anti-fascist student organiz- 
ation. 

- 30 - 
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ATTICA DEFENDENT BARRED FROM SPEAKING 
AT COMMUNITY CENTER 

WEST LAFAYETTE, Indiana (LNS) —A speech by Atti- 
ca defendant Frank Smith, known as Big Black, was 
cancelled 3 hours before it was scheduled to take 
place at a community center in West Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, near Purdue University. 

Refusing to allow Big Black and the group spon- 
soring his appearance the use of the community cen- 
ter, Kathy Robinson, director of the center claimed 
that it would lose spme of its funding if it were 
used for a political event. 

"We told her from the first what it was going 
to be," said one of the sponsors of the program. 

"I don't think she's being truthful about why she 
called it off. I feel she's responding to pressure 
from powerful community leaders." 

A capacity crowd came to hear Big Black and see 
the film "Attica" at the Purdue Black Cultural Cen- 
ter after the use of the community center was denied. 
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RECENT BURGLARY OF ELLSBERG PAPERS ...IS 
ANOTHER IN A LONG SERIES OF WHITE HOUSE BREAK-INS? 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Documents on the Vietnam War 
were stolen recently from the home of Daniel Ellsberg, 
and are now in the hands of the police of Mill Val- 
ley , Cali forn i a. 

, / 

Although the police claim it was merely a. 9stu- 
pid robbery," evidence suggests that the break-in on 
October 1 was a professional job and that the burglary 
was politically motivated. No fingerprints were 
found. Only documents were taken, not valuables, 
and a note was found warning Ellsberg not to notify 
the police of the robbery. 

The House Foreign Operations subcommittee sub- 
poenaed the documents in mid-December at Ellsberg's 
request after Pentagon lawyers had made attempts to 
take the documents from the police department. 

The stolen documents include cables sent in the 
late 60's from the U.S. State Department to the U.S. 
Embassy ‘ in Sal gon and to General William 'Westmoreland, 
then commander of U.S. forces in Vietnam. The cables 
instruct Westmoreland and the embassy to falsify press 
releases in order to keep the American press from 
learning how badly the war was going at that t.ime . 

The Hill Valley police are at a loss to explain 
how, two months after the burglary took place, a car- 
ton of Ellsberg's documents ended up In their sta- 
tion house. Ellsberg himself said, "When my private 
papers get burglarized, the first thought that occurs 
to me is Federal officials and the White House." 

This burglary bears a striking resemblance to 
break-ins conducted by the Nixon administration under 
its notorious Huston Plan. A recent issue of Rolling 
Stone has documented nearly one hundred mysterious 
break-ins from 1970-7** that followed the guidelines 
of the Huston Plan, an elaborate scheme to establish 
a White House controlled "secret police," approved 
by Nixon in 1970. The plan was allegedly vetoed by 
FBI head J. Edgar Hoover, but many believe the plan 
was kept active throughout Nixon's administration. 

The break-ins described by Rolling Stone have 
marked similarities. None of them were "solved" by 
local law enforcement off ic i al s , until the Watergate 
burglars were caught. In each case no finger prints 
were found. In almost every instance, files were 
taken, but not valuables. And in each case, .the vic- 
tim was a member, of working close to members, of 
what later turned out to be the President's "Enemies 
List." 

An unmistakable pattern has emerged that has 
led many to conclude that the Huston Plan and the 
Plumber's Unit (i.e. Howard Hunt, Gordon Liddy, Frank, 
Sturgis, et al.) were one and the same thing. 

The following is a brief sketch of some of the 
break-ins detailed by the Rolling Stone article. 

*Gerald Lefcourt, a New York attorney who defend- 
ed Mark Rudd, the Black Panthers and many other po- 
litical activists, had three break-ins into his home 
and two into his office in 1970. No valuables were 
taken, but selected files were. 

“ Charles Garry , a prominent Black Panther lawyer 
and also attorney for Angela Davis, had his office 


broken into twice in 1970 and 1971. Files re- 
lating to political trials and a particularly 
important tape recording crucial to the defense 
of Huey Newton were taken. 

f . 

“ Egbal Ahmed , a prominent Pakistani scholar 
residing in Chicago had been doing critical re- 
search on U.S. military policy in Indochina. 

Ahmed had gathered many documents similar to the 
Ellsberg Pentagon Papers, but two large cartons 
of these documents myster iousl y d i sappeared in 
1970. Later Ahmed and others, including the Ber- 
rigan brothers , were indicted for conspiracy to 
kidnap Henry Kissinger. The Harrisburg 8 were la- 
ter acquitted of the major charges against them. 

“ The United States Servicemen's Fund (USSF) , 
a Boston-based national group which helped coor- 
dinate and fund G.l. projects and coffee houses 
around the country, had its national office brok- 
en into on March 10, 1971. Files, mailing lists, 
contributor lists, and financial records were stol- 
en. Police arrived on the scene the next day with- 
out being called. When asked how they found out 
about the break-in, they said through "their sources." 
Later in 1971 > the missing USSF records were pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Internal Secur- 
ity by a staff member who later said the records 
"came into my possession from confidential law 
enforcement sources." 

*The Chilean mission to the U.S. suffered re- 
peated break-ins during 1971 and 1972. A total 
of six del egat ionsmembers had their homes and of- 
fices mysteriously broken into in New York and 
Washington. Finally on the weekend of May 13”1**, 
the Chilean Embassy itself, despite special po- 
lice assigned by the White House to protect it, 
was broken into. File drawers were forced open 
and files pertaining to military purchases exam- 
ined and the ambassador's passport stolen. Pub- 
lic testimony has linked Bernard Barber, Frank 
Sturgis and the FBI to these burglaries. 

“Th e NAACP Legal Defense Fund had been involved 
in various defense efforts including some of the 
New York Black Panther trials. Their New York 
headquarters were broken into over the 1971 Labor 
Day weekend. One day earlier, Daniel Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist's office in Los Angeles had been 
broken into by Gordon Liddy and Howard Hunt, who 
then flew from Los Angeles to New York under as- 
sumed names. 

*Many mass media correspondents appearing on 
the Enemies List found their homes and offices 
broken into in the course of 1972-73, including 
CBS correspondents Marvin Kalb and Dan Rather. 

“ Sol Linowitz, a prominent liberal whose law 
firm had been representing the Chilean government, 
had his office broken into twice in early 1972. 
Linowitz was told by a friend of one of the Water- 
gate burglars that an attempt was made to tap his 
phone. 

“ The Institute For Policy Studies , a research 
group in Washington which had been doing research 
into U.S. policy in Indochina and had released 
much information contained in the Pentagon Papers 
several months before the Pentagon Papers themselves 
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were published were found to have two police in- 
formers working in their midst. One of the inform- 
ers subsequently admitted that the FBI arranged to 
have the two steal documents from the organization. 

--Numerous attempts, some of these successful, 
were made to enter another Washington-based re- 
search group, Potomac Associates . The director 
of Potomac Associates, William Watts, was a for- 
mer Kissinger aide, who resigned from the National 
Secur i ty Council after the U.S. invaded Cambodia. 

Watts was a very influential critic of the admin- 
istration in establishment circles, and both he 
and Potomac Associates were members of Nixon's 
enemies list. 

- 30 - 

[See graphics to go with this story.] 

CARLOS FELICIANO IMPRISONED 
AFTER APPEAL FOR DELAY IS DENIED; 

PREVIOUS 17 MONTHS IN JAIL NOT COUNTED 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Carlos Feliciano, a 45 year-old 
Puerto Rican I ndepend i sta , began serving a four year 
sentence on December 13 for his 1973 conviction for 
possession of a bomb and blasting cap. 

In ordering Feliciano to prison, New York State 
Supreme Court Judge Arnold Fraiman ignored the 17 
months that Feliciano had already served while wait- 
ing for his astromonical bail of $175,000 to be re- 
duced to $50,000. If he had been credited with that 
time served, Feliciano would now be eligible for par- 
ole. 

Fraiman was the same judge who presided at Fe- 
liciano's trial in New York in September, 1973. At 
that time the jury came back after 12 hours of de- 
liberation and told Fraiman that they were deadlocked 
but he refused to declare them a hung jury and sent 
them back. 

It was only then, after several more hours of 
del iberation, : that they reached a compromise decision. 
They acquitted Feliciano on what they thought were 
the larger' charges involving a bombing of the Gen- 
eral Electric building and co nvicted him on the 
smaller ones of possession of a bomb and blasting cap. 

Feliciano had been active in the Puerto Rican 
Sndepandence movement as a member of the Nationalist 
Party in Puerto Rico during the 1 950 ' s . After the 
1950 uprising he was arrested along with hundreds 
of others for advocating independence for Puerto 
Rico and the overthrow of the U.S. government there. 

He served five years in prison. 

After his release in 1957, Feliciano emigrated 
to the United States and worked at two jobs in order 
to support his family. 

Picked up on May 16, 1970, he was arrested and 
charged with attempting to bomb buildings in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. The District Attorney conducted a pre- 
trial smear campaign in which he attempted to link 
Feliciano with over 60 bomb i ngs--"pract i ca 1 1 y every 
unsolved bombing in New York," said Feliciano's 
lawyer William Kunstler. 

His bail was set at $175,000 because he was 
supposedly a "dangerous criminal" and he served a 1 - 
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most 18 months in jail until a concerted cam- 
paign by a wide variety of supporters resulted 
in a reduction to $ 50,000 bail. 

In 1972, Feliciano was acquitted of all 
charges in the Bronx. During that trial it came 
out that the D.A. had offered a young patrolman 
a promotion if he would change his story to match 
that of another cop who had arrested Fel iciano. 

When he refused, the D.A. threatened to have 
perjury charges pressed against the patrolman. 

Sorpe of the jury members remarked to reporters 
later that they thought that Feliciano had been 
framed . 

A year and a half later, in pre-trial hear- 
ings on the Manhattan charges, evidence of this 
frame-up came to light. Several months before 
Feliciano's arrest, it was revealed, there were 
meetings between the Presidential Security Ser- 
vice, the FBI, the New York City Bureau of Spec- 
ial Services (the Red Squad), and the Criminal 
Investigation Corps (the Puerto Rican FBI) in 
which Feliciano, among several other Puerto Rican 
activists, was placed under intensive surveillance 
with six men assigned to the task. 

During the trial in Manhattan, however, Judge 
Fraiman consistently denied the political nature 
of the case and did not allow the defense to pre- 
sent to the jury the testimony about the meetings 
between the various investigating agencies. He 
also refused to allow the patrolman who had test- 
ified in the Bronx to testify in Manhattan. 

Incidently, Fraiman was a member of the Fed- 
eral District Attorney's office which prosecuted 
and sent to prison other leading members of the 
Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico in 1954. 

After the jury's "compromise" verdict new 
evidence was uncovered. During the trial the most 
important piece of evidence against Feliciano was 
a partial fingerprint supposedly found on the news- 
paper which was wrapped around the bomb he was 
accused of planting. 

The defense discovered after the trial, how- 
ever, that Lt. David Goldstein, the expert wit- 
ness that the government called in to indentify 
the fingerprint (which took three months to ident- 
ify) had admitted making a mistake in a previous 
trial. Goldstein was later forced to leave the 
fingerprint department and was moved to another 
section of the police department. 

On December 10, 1974, Chief Judge Charles 
Breitel turned down Feliciano's petition to have 
his appeal heard by the New York State Court of 
Appeals. Three days later, Fraiman refused to de- 
lay sentence and sent Feliciano to prison. 

Attorney William Kunstler announced that he 
would file an immediate appeal on the obvious in- 
equity of Feliciano's sentence under the "dis- 
criminatory bail system." 

A motion for re-sentencing is still before 
Fraiman. People are asked to send letters or tele- 
grams protesting Feliciano's jailing and urging 
his immediate release with credit for time al- 
ready served. Write: Judge Arnold G. Fraiman, 60 
Centre Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10007: Attention State: 

Supreme Court. -- 30 -- 
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THE RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD .** AN 


INTERNAL 'NEWSLF 

from: Congress of Afrikan People , 502 High Street & 

Newark , N.J. 0T102 (20l) 621-2300. 

In July, 1974 over 700 women — workers , house- 
wives, students , organisations — from over 28 states 
attended the International Afrikan Womens' Conference 
in Newark. Perhaps the most significant thing that 
came out of this conference , sponsored by the Congress 
of Afrikan People, was the call for the creation of 
a Black Womens United Front to deal with the problems 
of the struggle on an on-going consistent basis. 

We are calling on all Black women to come dis- 
cuss and determine the character of the Black Womens 
United Front — our basis for unity; u. Vu struc- 
ture of the United Front how it will be organized. 
This meeting will be held on Saturday , sanuary 25* 

1975 from 10 am to 10 pa at the North-End Family 
Center, 150 Belmont Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. For 
further information, contact the above address. 


‘T ER TOTA LLY ; 5 b,,kC MR^l, 1974 

cational television series :, Pa rr )elante Major , " a 
performing arts group ;iS Las Cucbcuelms " and a health 
related counseling project for young Rama women 
"Impac ( Imagenes de la Muj ur^kPosItlve Awareness 
through Counseling). 

Our organization also serves as a center for 
collecting and distributing cut Turk. and educational 
materials which Lotus on Spanish speaking women. 

As part of our services, vs skvlavd and document 
current information on cosi'vrv:!' - . cultural and 
political events , piklieavkw wi ?x array of other 
subjects. Please support our efforts by sending 
us- news worthy items , iunvuneeavn is * job information 
and also by subscribing to La Karon Mestiza for 
just $2 a year. You can become an active or support Iv 
contributing member for $5 far year. Your help 
is needed and appreciated. 

& s * 


* * ft 

from: Vocations for Social Change, 5951 Chaa.nl, ng- Way 
Oakland, Ca. 94609 (4,15) 653-058 ;u 

We are looking fo^ pe ob. avi c : vrkrivi: who 
will work with us In providing our re in vs with a 
thorough, valuable and interesting child cave issue . 
of Workforce. In this Issue we want to uetude Ideas 
and help from the women and men of she child-care 
movement , bringing into focus the whys , vhats and 
hows of community child care. We would especially 
like to reach out to the people who are currently , 
working to organize and/or create positive child 
care alternatives. 


■ffoiri:., Americans ‘For ‘urn , E. 49th St., New 

■""'Tork , N . Y • 10017 ( ^ . k i- : 0S0 . 

If you are a desert ecu draft resist er or 
veteran with ‘ a bad discharge t vo need your family . 

If $ member of your ftvf.ls wfc amnesty we need you. 

Americans for Imncuy >,n.u, -8 old. Star Parents 
for Amnesty are coordinate ..v, 'i family convocation 
In Washington DO February '-v I9 73« We want to 
give visibility toviku k,g.i L ,.rU' 01 President Ford's 
punitive and unjust re-vvkry plan and to seek 
recognition of resistecv " bar arable refusals to a 
less -than-hon oral le war „ 

To 'make the even c, cvueeso w need families 


We are hoping that you, who have firut^kund. know- 
ledge and information if M il wantctf)cwr.ite an article 
or contribute in some other way to this issue • Arti- 
cles published in Workforce average 2 to 3 thousand 
words with some running as high as 4 thousand „ Weidt 
List': liketany^grdphies ; .photographs' A-' po^tvj ' l Children 1 s 
poetry 9 graphics ark other varfou" 1 V 0 ^t:ff 

is especially" encouraged) « Our deadline is February 
5. Please get in touch soon. 


from as many Congre?. siona.I 
For mote information, coi.k 
Both' Americans for Amneskr 
for Amne s ty ar e af f 1 lx at e. d 
for Universal and Unco adit 

ft 

from, ,* Medio, Pro j ■ ''k- ■■ k . - , 
639 Mass Avc CvrokvlP 


ukrlets as possible . 

, ti;.u above address. 

10 kb u ttar Parents 
ik the National Council 
(NCOIJA) . 

ft 

l a ; ) ur p lanning A.i d , 

, kv:u 0 02139 . 


ft ft ft 

from: Unity Players » Vermont Womens Theater, e/o 
Roz Payne, Box 164, Richmond, Vt,. 034771 

The Unity Players , a Vermont Women ? s Theater 
groups i&lpe r forming a new play "Touchpoint . " We have 
been working together for 2 years doing theater around 
issues like Vietnam, health, sexism. Our new play 
Is about interactions between friends, children and 
parents, enemies, lovers and. other relationships that 
come from our lives. Wo axe available to perform and 
do workshops o For mart knfoxmMi long, you can reach 
us at the above address . 


There are many v: -v 1, . - v r uuly available 

from Urban Planning Air, k/uo :2.,ekula:; "Four Ways 
of Daycare," "Lead ?- k ' - 1 l okw f "Doing Life 

at Walpole (Prison)," "Reel. cm Forum," and many 
others . 

Local groups can ertk, fjkY) bet a 220 to arrange 
for showings cukv ■' k 1 ’ , - .j meet lego. 

Distant groups can send a blank vitk Inch tape and 
we will dub a free copy. Write to the -above address. 

ft * r 

from: Redwood Records * 5f;. Locl in Canyon Rd . Ukiah, 
Ca. 95482,0 


* y; ^ 

from: Concilia Muj eres * 2568 Mission Gt . , Room 201, 
San Francisco, Ca. 94110 (^45) o2U-l;>30o 

Concilio Muj eres is comprised of Spanish speak- 
ing women in various fields of study who formed a 
task force at San Francisco State University oewral 
years ago. Concilio opened its office In 1973 to 
serve broader community needs. We 'm 73 
such projects specifically benefitting La Baza women, 
such as the newslet ter "La ^ 
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HOLLY NEAR A L V ^ . / - '.xxlabls from 

Redwood. The .A. fi.y . , ■■ >>ld Time Women, 

Laid Off , Feelin Uei.-w'' v ». . k ^ cx « lou can also 
get her first album TK-* n . < 1 1 ■ 1 c . r av^ail able Feb. 

tL^ the Mm IN TTLEPk f" -v , r . : It fk ALB iJM Is 

■$41,50, ufe .first alosk 1 ^ - no the songbook 
will -be $2 ^ \ > ^ o> the first 

Item and Q$ for each oifb.il v. . limit, add $1.25. 

IZZ^WTIZ $ b t. S\\ ^ iz ' .TZZZZIZ 
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[See Graphics In this packet and packets #617 and 
#643 for more background and graphlcSo] 

HAVASUPAI WIN BACK 185,000 ACRES OF 
ANCESTRAL HOMELAND 

"There have been many excuses Invented by now 

'Indians to get Indian land; the newest one seeim to 
be In the name of ecology,," 

--from an April * 1973 letter to the $w„ vs 
interior Committee signed by the Kumeyaay tribal 
office In California* Sn support of the Havasupal 

land claim. 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--A long battle that pitted 
powerful conservation Interests against a small 
Indian tribe living Sn the Grand Canyon ended in 
victory for the Havasupal on Wednesday* December lb* 
That evening, the House and Senate passed the G i q d 
Canyon Enlargement Act* containing the controver ’ 3 a 1 
amendment returning 185,000 acres of its ancestral 
homeland to the Havasupal tribe. Ford is expected 
to sign the bill shortly. 

Long before the 1919 creation of the Grand 
Canyon National Park, the Havasupal had lived on ; >e 
plateau lands above the canyon 8 s South Rim, m 1 g l|r 
Ing each summer to garden more than 2,000 feet below c 

the canyon's floor. 

Over the yeprs the National Park Service has 
evicted the tribe from Its plateau lands, and In 
direct violation of the Intent of Congress, gradually 
forced the tribe permanently down Into the canyon. 

The Park Service burned down the tribe's last 
home on the plateau In I960. 

Banished to the bottom of the canyon the year 
round, the 435~member tribe has lived in extreme 
poverty and isolation on a tiny reservation. Havasu 
Canyon, described by conservationists as a "shangri™ 
la" because of the beauty of Its surroundings, has 
been a favorite camping area for thousands of tour- 
ists every year. 

However, living all year In the canyon has as 
widespread disease and early death for the tribe. 

Cut off from medical facilities, their life expects- 
ancy Is 26 years less than the national average, 
their infant mortality over three times the national 
rate. 

Since the National Park was created, the Haver- 
supai have had use of their ancient plateau land 
only under a demeaning system of permits which must 
be obta Ined annua 1 1 y from the National Park Service. 
The permit only allowed the tribe to graze its 
cattle on the plateau lands, but did not permit the 
people to settle there. 

"Not many of you would stand the humiliation 
we stand every day," said Augustine Hanna, tribal 
council member, In hearings before the Senate Sub--' 
committee on National Parks In June, 1973® n We live 
in a Park Service zoo." 

The bill pa ssed by Congress will allow' the 
tribe to rebuild a community on the plateau land, 
with desperately needed health services and a souool 
for their children, who until now have had to spend 
most of the year In schools and foster homes far 
from the reservation. 

Sn their campaign to prevent the tribe fro ! 
gaining title to the disputed land, a coalition 
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national conservation organizations publicized state* 
rnents depicting the tribe as "cigar store Indians" 
being used as a front for corporate interests seek* 
ing to exploit the land. 

Another tactic was to describe the tribe as 
anxious to destroy the wilderness they have lived 
In for centuries by constructing massive tourist 
fac i 1 i t i es o 

Mass support from all sectors defeated the 
powerful environmentalists 1 lobby. Tribes from around 
the country backed the Havasupai, as did several 
concerned labor unions including the United Mine 
Workers Union and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union, and many other organizations and 
I nd i vidua 1 s. 

However, many liberal members of Congress 
wound up opposing the tribe because they perceived 
a conflict between the conservationists and Indian 
needs. 

"The issue before Congress was really very 
simple," said one supporter of the tribe. "Who' 
comes first, people or parks? 

"But the real dilemma is before the American 
conservation movement: whether St is going to shed 
its elitist character, and finally ally Itself with 
those forces -- Indians and other minorities, labor 
and the poor -- who have a real Interest in pre- 
serving the earth." 

Although the land gained by the Havasupal will 
not solve all the tribe's difficulties, it will 
give them a chance to be more self sufficient and 
to preserve their culture. 

"We have never planned on making big manufac- 
turing," said Ethel Jack, a 66-year old member of 
the tribe who lobbied in Washington for the passage 
of the bill. "It isn't the big things we need 
just to be up there again." 

- 30 - 
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DEMONSTRATORS CHANTING "JOBS, JOBS, JOBS" 

GREET FORD IN VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA, Virginia (LNS)--More than 100 
demonstrators chanting "Jobs, Jobs, Jobs" greet- 
ed President Ford on December 19 as he delivered 
a pep- talk type speech in Alexandria, Virginia. 

Ford was in town for the dedication of a bi- 
centennial American Freedom Train. 

Speaking above the shouts of the demonstra- 
tors, Ford told an audience consisting mostly of 
a high school band and local Republican Party 
officials that America needs "the will to solve 
our problems, the will to win, and win we will." 

While Ford did not mention the demonstrators 
in his speech, he stared angrily In their direc- 
tion several times and stumbled over parts of his 
speech while they chanted. 

The demonstrators carried signs saying, 

"Don't let big business railroad U.S.," "No in- 
flation without representation," and "GM— Lay 
off profits, not workers." 

- 30 - 
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RHODESIAN NATIONALIST GROUPS UNITE 

AFTER SECRET TALKS WITH WHITE -MINORITY 
GOVERNMENT BREAK DOWN 

SALISBURY, Rhodesia (LNS) — In what is being 
called an historic moment for southern Africa, 
four black African nationalist groups agreed Dec- 
ember 8 to unify and to ’’recognize the inevitabil- 
ity of continued armed struggle and all other forms 
of struggle until ^ the total liberation” of Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia) from white supremacist rule. 

The signing of the unity agreement in Lusaka,, 
Zambia, came just one day after the white Rhodesian 
regime rejected proposals from the nationalists for 
peace in Rhodesia based on ’’immediate majority 
rule.” This would have resulted in the transfer 
of power from the 270,000 whites to the 5.7 million 
blacks living in Rhodesia. 

The unity agreement was signed by Ndabaningi 
S i thole ,head of the Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU) and Joshua Nkomo, leader of the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (ZAPU), both of whom have 
been held in Rhodesian jails for over 10 years. 

They had been temporarily released by the Rho- 
desians in early November in order to travel to Lu- 
saka to take part in what were secret negotiations 
until early December between African leaders and 
representatives of the Rhodesian and South African 
governments. 

The two other signers of the unity agreement 
were Bishop Abel Muzorewa of the African National 
Courifcil and James Chikerema of the Front for the 
Liberation of Zimbabwe (FROLIZl) • The groups will 
unite under the African National Council, the most 
moderate and the only one of the four that is still 
legal in Rhodesia. ZANU is the strongest of the 
guerrilla groups at present. In 1972, it opened 
up a guerrilla front in Rhodesia’s northeast, and 
by all accounts has made strong gains in two years 
of fighting. 

Kenneth Kaunda, president of Zambia, President 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania and Samora Machel, pres- 
ident of Frelimo in Mozambique also participated 
in the negotiations are generally considered to h 
have been instrumental in bringing about the a- 
greement. 

After the agreement was signed, Kaunda called 
upon the four groups to ’’unite so that together 
they can fight this oppressive system of (Prime 
Minister Ian Smith) in Zimbabwe.” 

According to the agreement, a new and enlarged 
executive body of the African National Council is 
to prepare for the ’’transfer of power to the ma- 
jority” in Rhodesia and for the holding of a cong- 
ress within four months to adopt a new revised 
constitution, establish policy, and choose a lea- 
dership. The declaration called on all blacks of 
Rhodesia to rally the group ’ s . leadership . 

Secret talks between Rhodesian representatives 
and the black leaders had begun in mid-November, 
but collapsed on December 7 after Ian Smith’s 
government rejected black proposals for a consti- 
tutional conference throughout Rhodesia based on 


generally optimistic about the possibility of the 
two sides reaching a swift agreement, it now seems 
clear that the black precondition for a cease-fire 
in the guerrilla war has been all along the recog- 
nition by the Smith regime of the principle of 
immediate majority rule. 

’’There is no way we can reach an accomodation 
with the Rhodesian government , ’’said the representa- 
tive of ZANU, ’’because the Rhodesian government is 
dedicated to minority rule and until they change 
that position I cannot see how we can reach an 
accomodation. ” 

A statement from the Rhodesian government gave 
its terms for a constitutional conference. First, 
it said, there must be a cessation of ’’terrorism” in 
accordance with Smith’s ’’frequently stated principle” 
that he would be prepared to discuss constitutional 
issues”only with those who undertake to work within 
the law.” 

Secondly, the Rhodesian statement said that 
’’any constitutional conference would have to accept 
that there would be no lowering of standards.” 
’’Lowering of standards” is a euphemism Smith fre- 
quently uses for his refusal to accept black ma- 
jority rule. 

Although it is clear that the two sides’ pre- 
conditions for continued discussions are absolutely 
contradictory, Smith has made other moves that appear 
to back away from a confrontational stance. On 
December 11, Smith went on Rhodesian radio and 
television to announce a cease-fire with the guer- 
rillas and the release of an estimated four hundred 
African political prisoners held in^Rhodesian jails. 
Yet even with these announcements, Smith made it 
clear that his government would not change its po- 
sition. 

”No doubt there will be some among you,” Smith 
told the Rhodesian people, ’’who feel concerned at 
the implication of these developments. However, let 
me reassure you all firstly that it is the intention 
of your government to maintain our standards of 
civilization. ” 

He then referred to recent events in neighboring 
Mozambique where the April coup in Portugal has led 
to a rapid transfer of power to Relimo guerrillas and 
Smith said, an exodus of white settlers. 

’’Let me assure you, however,” he said, ’’that 
there is no possibility whatever of a similar turn 
of events in Rhodesia.” 

The South African government immediately an- 
nounced that if a cease-fire came into effect in 
Rhodesia, it would withdraw its estimated 8,000 
man paramilitary force, now stationed there. South 
African Prime Minister John Vorster has been in 
close communication with Smith throughout these talks, 
and there are some reports that South Africa has pro- 
posed a new peace plan for Rhodesia that could bring 
blacks to power within five years. 

Whether or not these reports are true, most 
observers point to intense pressure from the South 
Africans themselves and indirectly from the United 
States to account for Rhodesia’s apparent desire to 
come to a settlement with the guerrillas. 


:he principle of immediate majority rule® Although 

•eports from Lusaka before December 7 were 
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By July, Frelimo will be in full control in 
Mozambique and Smith’s regime will be surrounded 
by hostile x black states, except for a ;short 152- 
mile border with South Africa. Fearing that the 
tide is turning against them, South African lead- 
ers have sought "accomodation" with black African 
To appease Zambia and other black nations, the 
apartheid regime has leaned on the more isolated 
and vulnerable white-minority government in Rho- 
desia to reach some kind of stable compromise 
settlement with the African majority population® 

At the same time, some reports say that South. 
Africa has been pressured by the United States 
to come to grips with the new reality in southern 
Africa after the Portuguese coup. The United 
States clearly wants to protect its more than 
$1 billion investment in South Africa, and "safe- 
guard" the sea routes out of the oil-rich Persian 
Gulf around South Africa f s Cape of Good Hope. 

Although the United States has defended 
South Africa in the United Nations this fall and 
increased its military contracts with the South 
African armed forces, the State Department is re- 
portedly convinced that the Vorster regime must 
make key concessions to black Africa in order to 
avoid a major war and to guarantee stability for 
United States investments and strategic interests 
in the region. 

The Washington Post reported in November that 
the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs was in South Africa pressing the govern- 
ment to abandon its military support for white- 
ruled Rhodesia. The South African Prime Minister 
seems to be willing to give it a try. In a ma- 
jor policy speech in October, Vorster offered 
"the way to peace" and "the normalizing of re- 
lations" to black Africa. 

At the same time, South Africa continues to 
militarize itself with a record $900 million mil- 
itary budget for 1974-75. 

Of course, it remains to be seen whether 
Vorster actually pulls his troops out of Rhodesian 
Without South African backing, Smith knows he 
can f t survive. His regime has been under constant 
pressure from ZANU guerrillas, even before Fre- 
limo gained control of Mozambique. Now ZANU 
guerrillas can operate, across the long Mozambi- 
can border. Recently ZANU has attacked within 
thirty miles of Salisbury, the capital. 

Internally, neither the South African nor 
the Rhodesian whites are united behind this "new 
strategy" of accomodation® Cape Town’s Africaans 
language newspaper Die Burger, widely regarded 
as a government mouthpiece, editorialized re- 
cently that black nationalists should not "mis- 
understand" what the South African and Rhodesian 
governments are prepared to do® 

"The white will to peace," it wrote, "is 
subordinate to the will to survive, and not the 
other way around® It is to be hoped that the 
black leaders of Rhodesia, as well as their f 
friends in Rhodesia’s neighboring states, got 
the message clearly." 
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Reports from Salisbury talk of mounting 
opposition to any moves toward black majority 
rule. The upper echelons of Rhodesia’s highly 
political civil service, the reports say, are 
known to have reacted with "dismay" over Smith’s 
apparent change in agreeing to the release of 
political prisoners. 

In almost every government department 
there are said to be senior officials who have 
come out strongly against any move toward an 
African administration. In the army, there is 
disquiet about the cease-fire. The Rhodesia 
Herald carried a personal column announcement 
recently for a pdlitical meeting that querried: 

"How many more Christmases will you be able to 
spend in Rhodesia? How would a Spinola-Mozam- 
hique type sellout affect you?" 

Cries of treason and sellout have been 
rais'edl by leaders of Rhodesia’s extreme right 
National Party. "Mr. Smith has affirmed in 
the past that he would never deal with terror- 
ists and the enemies of Rhodesia," declared a 
National Party leader Len Idensohn recently., 
"Rhodesians can now see clearly that they should 
not have confidence in the word of the Prime 
Minister who now deals with the leaders of 
the two terrorist movements." 

Smith himself said in a British tele- 
vision interview on December 15 that thoughts 
of progress to political equality between the 
races "never entered my head and I don’t think 
they ever will." 

Smith said that Rhodesia already has 
majority rule because his Rhodesian Front Party 
had received the majority of votes in the last 
election. He admitted that this was based on 
very limited voting rights however, and he 
dismissed any possible change in these rights. 

"If itjneans counting of heads like sheep then 
X am opposed to that." 

ZANU’s General Secretary Robert Mugabe 
reiterated the nationalist demand for majority 
rule. "We want majority rule as a fact," he 
said. ”We will deal with the mechanics of a 
transfer of power after that fact has been ac- 
cepted. It is majority rule now; we are tired 
of minority rule. We have had it too long." 

-30- 
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"...It was boring, monotonous work. I was 
an inspector and I didn’t actually shoot the screws 
or tighten the bolts or anything like that. A 
guy could be there eight hours and there was^ some 
other boys doing the same job over and over, all 
day long, all week long, all year long. Years. 

If you thought about it you’d go stir.... Can 
you imagine squeezing the trigger of a gun 
while it’s spotted so many times? You count t 
the spots, the same count, the same job, job 
after job after job. It’s got to drive a guy 
nuts." 

-• — from an interview with Gary Bryner , 
president of UAW Lordstown Local 1112 which appeared 

in the book " W o rking" by Studs Turkel. 
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YSA WINS COURT ORDER FORBIDDING FBI FROM 
SURVEILLING THEIR CONVENTION; 

MAY SET PRECEDENT FOR OTHER GROUPS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--On December 13, Judge Thomas 
Griesa, a U.S, District Court Judge, delivered a 
preliminary injunction restraining the FBI from con- 
ducting surveillance on the Young Socialist Alliance 
(YSA) convention which is to be held in St. Louis 
from December 28- January 1. The ruling specifically 
forbids the FBI from "attending, surveilling, listen- 
ing to, watching, or otherwise monitoring" the YSA 
convention. 

Attorney Leonard Boudin, counsel for the YSA, 
called the decision "unprecedented. "To my knowledge, 
it's the first time in American history that a fed- 
eral court has prohibited FBI surveillance of any 
organization," Boudin said. 

If the decision is upheld in Appeals Court, many 
movement lawyers feel that other movement groups may 
use it as a precedent. 

Immediately after Judge Griesa' s decision, the 
FBI appealed the ruling, arguing the injunction ser- 
iously jeopardized its overall intelligence gather- 
ing operation against the YSA and the affiliated 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP) . 

"A number of confidential [FBI] informants are 
members of and actively involved in SWP and YSA 
activities," the FBI appeals brief read. "Their non- 
attendance would be noticeable, would tend to iden- 
tify them and would jeopardize our security." 

In his ruling. Judge Griesa said the FBI fail- 
ed to show "good cause" why the FBI had to monitor 
the convention. Griesa ruled out the FBI's contention 
that the YSA was engaged in illegal activities, 
noting that neither the YSA nor the SWP have engaged 
in violent or illegal actions during the past ‘ 34 
years . 

Griesa also said however, that even if the YSA 
had been engaged in illegal activities, the FBI would 
have to prove the relation between the YSA annual 
convention arid the' illegal activities in order to 
justify surveillance. 

In addition, Griesa said the surveillance was 
more than a mere abstract violation of the YSA 
rights to free assembly, but that the activity tends 
to have an adverse effect on the functioning of the 
group as a whole. 

"It seems clear to me," the judge said, "that 
the fear of people with regard to attending at the 
[surveilled] meetings is not a mere mirage, but a 
responsible fear in light of what the FBI does with 
the information." 

In a larger suit still being litigated in front 
of Judge Griesa, the SWP has presented evidence that 
the FBI uses collected information to harass indivi- 
dual-members and to disrupt the activities of the 
group as a whole. 

The outcome of that suit, which seeks $26 million 
in damages from the FBI as well as a halt to all 
FBI counter intelligence efforts against the SWP 
and YSA, will not be known for some time. The Justice 
Department and the FBI are very concerned about the 
outcome of the case, howe ver, and have some of their 
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best lawyers working on the case. 

While the injunction may eventually prove to 
be a landmark decision, many movement lawyers are 
cautious about hailing it as a complete victory. 

The FBI, based on its past disregard for the law, 
may choose to secretly violate the court order. 

And unless a broader ruling is handed down, 
groups will be required to go to court seeking in- 
junctions barring the FBI from each specific 

function. 
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10 LARGE CORPORATIONS PAID NO FEDERAL TAXES IN 1973 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Ten major U.S. corporations 
with combined profits of nearly one billion dol- 
lars in 1973, paid no federal corporate taxes 
last year. The ten corporations include United 
Airlines, Trans World Airlines, Consolidated Ed- 
ison (New York) and American Electric Power Com- 
pany. 

Representative Charles Vanick of the House Ways 
and Means Committee who made the disclosure, stress- 
ed that thecorporations were merely taking advan- 
tage of existing tax loopholes rather than "cheat- 
ing" on their tax returns. 

One of the most successful corporate tax ev- 
aders in 1973 was Con Edison, the nation:* s largest 
electric utility company. Con Edison paid no taxes 
on a 1973 corporate profit of $203.3 million, and 
had paid no corporate taxes since 1969 despite 
profits of at least $100 million each year. 

Another very large tax evader In 1973 was 
Texaco, the nation's fifth highest profit earner 
during the year. Texaco had a corporate profit 
of $1.3 billion for theyear but paid only 2.3 
percent in taxes on its earnings . 

The twelve largest oil companies, with a com- 
bined profit of $8.2 billion in 1973, paid only 
9.6 percent corporate taxes on their profits in 
1973. A working person earning $3000 a year has 
to pay 9.2 percent for federal taxes and social 
security. 

-30- 

BUSINESSES WARNED TO "BE ON THE LOOKOUT" FOR 
THE PEOPLE'S BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)— Under the headline 
"New Left and the Bicentennial" the U.S. Chamber 
of Cbm-merce has cautioned manufacturers associa- 
tions to Ube on the lookout for a packet of mat- 
erial from the 'People's Bicentennial Commission.'" 

The warning ran in the June issue of the 
AssociationLetter, a newsletter published for 
manufacturers and business associations by .the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

"If it turns up in schools in you: area, 
ask that partisan political propaganda not be 
distributed at public expense," the warning con- 
cluded. 
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WORKERS AND STUDENTS STAGE GENERAL STRIKE IN SPAIN'S 
BASQUE REGION; GUERRILLA ACTIVITY STEPPED UP 

SAN SEBASTIAN, Spain (LNS)- -Although strikes are 
outlawed in Spain, 200,000 workers and students walk- 
ed out of their factories and classes on December 
1.1, as a general strike swept through Spain's 
Basque region. 

The strike was the largest such action to take 
place in Spain in 26 years, and it was described by 
the New York Times as "an impressive show of force" 
on the part of the Basque nationalists. 

The Basque region covers both the industrial 
north and the rugged Pyrenees mountain border be- 
tween Spain and France. The Euzkadis (as the Basques 
call themselves) comprise a language, ciilture and 
tradition separate from the Spaniards, and the 
movement to establish a separate, progressive Bas- 
que nationalist government has been gaining momentum 
in, the past few years . 

Euzkadi nationalists have also carried out 
illegal labor activity in the industrial north, and 
because the Euzkadis influence key sectors of the 
Spanish population, Basque nationalism is considered 
by the Franco regime to be a major threat to the 
government . 

The morning of the general strike, posters de- 
nouncing the Franco dictatorship were pasted On walls 
in cities throughout the Basque region. Most busi- 
nesses and banks were forced to close down, as work- 
ers and students staged illegal rallies. Riot troops 
were sent to break up the gathering, and in the 
cities of Hernani and San Sebastian, police opened 
fire on demonstrators. Dozens of bomb threats against 
banks and businesses were reported throughout the 
day. 

The day was >also marked by supportive strikes 
in Spain's Catalonian and Madrid regions, where 
20,000 workers went on strike. Catalonia and Madrid 
were two centers of resistance to Franco during the 
Spanish Civil War, and illegal labor activity in 
the two industrial areas has been on the rise in 
the past year. 

It was also reported that 914 political prison- 
ers joined in the action by staging a hunger strike. 
About 150 Euzkadi political prisoners were complet- 
ing the second week of a hunger strike when the 
general strike began. Amnesty for political prison- 
ers had been a major demand of the striking workers. 

Of major concern to the Franco government was 
the fact that the strikes were largely organized by 
the Euzkadi Ta Askatasuna (ETA), the outlawed Basque 
Liberation Front. The ETA has recently begun to 
engage in protracted guerrilla warfare, using the 
rugged Pyrenees Mountains as a base for their oper- 
ations . 

Recently the ETA has staged raids on several 
banks and factories. Police commando units and army 
border patrol operations, which have been stepped 
up on the French-Spanish border in the past few 
months, have been ambushed repeatedly by guerrilla 
groups. On December 18, four Spanish police were 
gunned down by guerrilla forces in three separate 
incidents. > 

The December 11 general strike was supported 
by most communist and anarchist groups in Spain. 


A similar strike on a smaller scale also took place 
in Catalonia on December 2 when 10,000 workers 
staged strikes, demanding the freedom of political 
prisoners . 
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[Thanks to Peoples Translation Service for some 
of this information.] 
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2 PEOPLED HISTORY CALENDARS AVAILABLE FOR 1975 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A well -researched piece of 
movement history -- the 1975 Wisconsin's People's 
History Calendar -- is now available. 

Often told by "unfamous" people, including 
members of anti-big business farmer/labor federa- 
tions in the 1930' s; workers celebrating May Day 
during the 1880 's struggle in the U.S. for an 8- 
hour day; labor organizer Mother Jones supporting 
a 1904 Milwaukee brewery strike; and black and 
white neighbors sharing schools and churches in rural 
communities 100 years ago, the Wisconsin:, people's 
history is far from a shallow digging up of dates. 

The calendar is part of a project affiliated 
with the Wisconsin Alliance, a multi-front, inde- 
pendent socialist organization. Interviewing "people 
we ran into on elevator rides, on campaigns and 
picket lines," and rummaging through the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, other public libraries 
and attics, diaries, basements, bams and snapshots, 
led to the putting together of the calendar. 

Printed by the RPM Printing Collective in Madi- 
son, each page is a different color, containing a 
wide range of information through stories, songs, 
documents, essays, silk screens and photos, accom- 
panying the events marked in each calendar month. 

A short history of Wisconsin and the biblio- 
graphy of movement sources on the back of the cal- 
endar are really useful. The entire production of 
the calendar was skillfully done. 

Send orders, questions, or comments about the 
calendar to Wisconsin's People's History Project, 

121 Corry St., Madison, Wisconsin 53704. Copies 
are $2.50, postpaid, and not for profit. 

* * * 

The Pittsburgh People's History Calendar re- 
flects "acts of popular resistance and rebellion" 
by people who have challenged "the powers that 
dominated their lives." 

The Pittsburgh chapter of the New American 
Movement, a national democratic socialist organiza- 
tion, includes in the calendar Native American 
struggles; the 1848 cotton mill strike where women 
working 12 hours a day for $2.50 to $6.00 a week 
fought for a ten-hour day without loss of pay; 
railway workers' struggles in the 1800 's; Pitts- 
burgh working people fighting off anti-communist 
harassment during the Palmer Raids of the 1920's; 
steel strikes; anti-Vietnam war activities; and 
black construction workers' coalitions in Pittsburgh. 

The calendar focuses on the "lives and activi- 
ties of the people who built this country" in order 
to "know how we are rooted in the past, helping us 
to know who we are, and what we can be." For copies 
send $3.00 and 25<j: postage to New American Movement, 
PO Box 8224, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217. --30-- . 
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TOP RIGHTS Rockefeller cover repeat® 

CREDITS Jennas s Cortez /WASHINGTON PARK SPIRIT 
& LRS @ 


TOP LEFT: Photo taken during march in Boston, 
Dec® 14, to protest racism® The march was 
organized, by the Emergency Committee for a 
National Mobilization Against Racism® From 
20,000 to 25,000 people participated® 

SES STORY IE THE IA3T PACKET (#665) « 

CREDIT: IE3 

SECOND RIGHT: Ethel Jack,' 66-year old Havasupai 

woman who lobbied in Washington® Congress recently 
passed a Bill that returned 185,000 acres of the 
tribe’s ancestral homeland® 


GOES WITH STORY OR PAGE 6® 
CREDIT : LIS Womens Graphics 


THIRD RIGHT : Carlos Feliciano, 45-year old Puerto 
Rican Independista , who just started serving 
4-year sentence for possession of bomb and 

blasting cap. BOTTOM LEFT : Photo taken of march In Boston, 

GOES WITH STORY OH PAGE 4® Dec® 14, to protest racism* The march, or- 

ganized by the Emergency Committee for a 
Rational Mobilization Against Racism, drew 
20,000 to 25,000 people® 

GOES WITH STORY IN THE IAST PACKET (#665). 

CREDIT: LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT : Girls working In Racine, Wisconsin 
hosiery factory around the turn of the century® 

CAN GO WITH AD FOR WISCONSIN PEOPLE" 9 S HISTORY 
CALENDAR ON PAGE 10* 

CREDIT : WISCONSIN PEOPLE' 1 3 HISTORY CALENDAR / LNS 
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